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5 New Garden Tools 
YOU SHOULD HAVE 








Handy Hose \ Holder 


Directs sprays at any angle in any 
direction. You can adjust it to any 
position without turning off water 
or getting wet. Strong. Durable. 


THE WONDER WEEDER 75° 





TWO TOOLS IN ONE 
















WE EDER 
PULLS“¢ 
IN LONG ae = 
STROKE SURFACE OF 
THRU SOIL MULCHED OVER 
THIS WAY GROUND ON 

tl THIS SIDE 

en Pee C= 





Makes cultivation a pleasure and 
takes the work out of weeding. 


GARDEN WHEEL mT OO 








The sensation at all flower shows. 
Aluminum finish frame. Split oak 
bushel basket with green enamel! fin- 
ish. Rubber tired wheel.Weight 10 lbs. 





ANGLE IRON STAKES 
JUST WHAT 
EVERY 
GARDENER > 
HAS BEEN 
LOOKING FOR. GARD N 
Enamel Finish. SE NTRY 
Slots for String, 
Wire or Tape. 
Last for Years. 2 feet 
$1.25 


per doz. 











c 3 feet 
$1.75 


per doz. 


F 32 


EZY KUT 
FOLDING SICKLE 


Fastest Cutting Sickle on the Market 
Razor Sharpness Makes Trimming 
Quick and Easy. Uses old razor 
blades. Lasts a lifetime. 

Ask for our circular or send check for all 5 
or any one of these tools. We pay postage. 
10% discount to Garden Club Members. 


GARDENER’S FRIEND CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
THOS. J. GREY CO., Boston, Distributor 
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: Garden Work for Late May 


NEW ZEALAND spinach is a good vegetable for dry, hot weather 
and can be cut several times during the season. 


PEONIES require plenty of water to fill out the flower buds and 
often respond to an application of fertilizer. 








* 


THIN sweet peas to stand six or eight inches apart. Spray with 
Bordeaux if mildew appears and with nicotine for plant lice. 


TOBACCO stems used as a mulch about asters will help repel root 
aphids. Tobacco dust mixed with the soil is also helpful. 


DIVIDE lily-of-the-valley clumps now. If these plants go for many 
years without being separated, the flowers will diminish in size. 


PULL the flower stalks from rhubarb clumps. The plants are weak- 
ened by making blossoms. 


SET OUT tomato plants, corn, eggplants and pepper plants by the 
end of the month. 


REGAL lily seeds may be sown now, using a coldframe. Seeds may 
be sown successfully even in the open ground. 


DAFFODIL foliage, like that of other Spring bulbs, should not be 
removed until it has turned yellow. 


PERENNIAL seeds should be sown as soon as possible in order to 
_ strong plants, which may be transferred to the borders next 
all. 
FLOWERING cherries, magnolias and flowering almonds should 
be cut back very sparingly after the blossoms fall, for they recover 
badly from the effects of pruning. 


MOSQUITO netting may be placed over early crops to protect 
them from the birds. The free use of tobacco dust is also a 
deterrent. 


NEWLY planted shrubs and trees are benefitted by a light mulch of 
peat moss, cut grass or leaves. Such a mulch keeps the soil from 
drying out and checks the growth of weeds. 


CARBON bisulphide or a similar preparation from the seed store 
will destroy ants in the lawn. Make a hole with a sharp stick, 
drop in a little poison and plug the hole with earth. 


FLOWERING hedges like those made by using spirzas, deutzias and 
lilacs should be cut back at once when the flowering season has 
passed. Rather severe cutting is necessary if such hedges are to be 
kept in good condition. 
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This double-action, 
nicotine spray kills 
by fumes as well as 
contact and is 
effective against all 
kinds of common 
insects. Dependable 
and safe to use, it protects plants, 
shrubs, evergreens and trees from 
insect infestations. For better 
garden results spray early! 


Literature on Request 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



























GARDENS GROW BETTER 


.... When you use this 
new measured fertilizer 


Here's an amazing new fertilizer 
that will help you get better results with 
flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. A measured beauty treatment that 

oes farther—costs less because you use 
ess. 


CHAR-GRO is a scientifically balanced 
plant food. It comes in clean, granular 
pellet form ...is easy to handle .. . distrib- 
utes evenly ... works itself into the soil 
and lodges in the root area where it is al- 
ways available for plant use. 


CHAR-GRO has a highly absorbent char- 
coal base that has no waste. No draining 
away of valuable nourishment...no odor 
...- mo weed s 

Try CHAR-GRO this Spring and notice 
the increased beauty it brings to your gar- 
den and lawn. You'll never go back to 
old-fashioned fertilizers. Get CHAR-GRO 
at re dealer in 5, 10, 25 ' 

and 100 Ib. packages. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


at our expense. Let us send 
you a Free sample of CHAR- 
GRO-—sufficient for 25 pot- 
ted plants. Just mail the cou- 


pon below ==. 
HAR-GRO 
ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 
165-B John St., New York 





~~ vi 






Please send me Free SAMPLE 
of CHAR-GRO sufficient for 25 
potted plants. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of packaging and 
mailing. 


H-5 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE New York Botanical Garden will hold its second 

annual Rock Garden Week at the end of May. The Thomp- 
son Memorial Rock Garden, which was established five years 
ago and named in honor of a 
former president of the Garden, 
Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, is 
filled with bloom, with many 
varieties’ of phlox, primula, 
rock-cress and other plants in 
full flower, and the gates are now kept open daily until 7 p.m. 
From the end of May through June and well into July, the 
abundance of flowers will continue, but the finest time for an 
introduction to this large planting, according to horticultural 
authorities at the botanical garden, will be during Rock Gar- 
den Week. 

A recent count of every kind of plant that is now growing 
in the Thompson Memorial Rock Garden reveals that there 
are more than 2,200 species and varieties, in addition to the 
trees and shrubs which serve as a background. While of cer- 
tain new ones there are only single specimens—some of them 
rare plants which may be seen in cultivation nowhere else— 
others occur in great masses which color the garden with their 
bloom. Many have established themselves successfully and are 
spreading year by year. 

With the completion last Fall of construction of the bog 
garden at the southern end, the Thompson Memorial Rock 
Garden now.covers more than three and one-half acres. Lo- 
cated in the glade which lies east of the museum building, this 
garden offers varied sites for different types of 
plants. The wooded slope down which a cas- 
cade tumbles over rocks, contains many native 
species, some of which grew there naturally 
before the garden was made, but most of which 
have been especially raised for that bank. 
Partridge-berry and wintergreen cover the 
ground beneath a tree, trailing arbutus is just 
beginning to find a foothold there; violets, 
mertensias, woodland ferns and other native © 
plants appear there as though growing wild. 

Within the spray from the cascade are plants 
which enjoy constant moisture in the air as 
well as near their roots. Where the small stream 
runs along the floor of the glade, trollius 
blooms on the banks, and farther on is a carpet 
of the southern bluet, which is always found 
near running water. Beyond, where the bog 
garden has just been established, Japanese 
primulas on the shore are reflected rose-red in 
the water. 

At the opposite end, a large area has been 
planted to varieties of heather. These, with 
other ericaceous plants, demand a soil specially 
treated to provide an acid condition. Lime- 


America’s Largest Rock 
Garden Has Visiting Days 





loving subjects are segregated in another part of the garden. 
Alpine plants which thrive best when their roots can run 
through a cool crevice in a rock—such as Ramonda pyrte- 
naica or Phyteuma comosum— 
are placed in the special situation 
they demand. 

For plants which grow natu- 
rally in a gravelly soil with run- 
ning water only a little way 
beneath the surface, the New York Botanical Garden has con- 
structed a special moraine, through which water is constantly 
flowing. Here have been planted some of the most precious of 
rock-garden plants—species which often will grow under no 
other conditions. The long-experienced rock gardener will 
undoubtedly find the plants of greatest interest to him in the 
moraine, while the beginner or mere observer will have more 
concern for the broad masses of bloom of the showier species. 

A number of plants from the southern Appalachians, else- 
where little known in cultivation, are growing successfully in 
the Thompson Memorial Rock Garden. Their seeds were 
brought back to New York five years ago by an expedition 
sent by the botanical garden into the mountains of the South. 
Plants from the Rockies, collected in 1936 by the botanical 
garden's western expedition, which went in search of Ameri- 
can alpine plants for cultivation, are still being tested at the 
garden. A few may now be seen in the rock garden. When 
they have proved their worth and have increased enough to 
make an attractive showing of bloom, they will be displayed 


The Thompson Memorial Rock Garden at the New York Botanical Garden in 


New York contains more than 2200 species and varieties. 
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more prominently. Meanwhile, Lewisia tweedy, L. rediviva, 
L. heckneri, and other species from the West, all acquired sev- 
eral years ago, are blooming successfully every Spring. 


New England Iris Gardens Open to Public 


The Iris Association has made arrangements whereby many 
lovely gardens of both amateur and professional iris growers 
in New England will open them to the public, without 
charge, during the height of the iris season. 

Owing to the difference in the blooming season in the vari- 
ous localities, the members of the iris group feel that the public 
is best served by being permitted to see these beautiful flowers 
growing in the gardens at their very best, rather than trying 
to stage a show, the dates for which could not possibly be set 
to permit growers throughout New England to exhibit. 

A great deal of excellent work has been done in hybridiz- 
ing iris during the past ten years, and practically every color 
and combination of colors is now available. Almost all of 
these newer varieties will be on view in one or more of the 
following gardens, which will be at their best on the dates 
given: 

May 28-June 2. West Hartford, Conn. ‘‘Over-the-Garden-Wall.”” The 
Kellogg's, 60 North Main Street. 


June 1-3. Natick, Mass. ‘‘Sunnyside Gardens,’’ L. Merton Gage, 3 Swain 
Street. 

June 2-3. Auburndale, Mass. Mr. Harold W. Knowlton, 32 Hancock 
Street. 

June 2-3. West Boylston, Mass. Mr. Roland S. Parker. 

June 2-3. Worcester, Mass. Mr. W. J. McKee, 45 Kenwood Avenue. 

June 3-4. Westwood, Mass. Mrs. Lindsley Loring, Dexter Street. 

June 3-4. Framingham, Mass. Mr. Albert E. Peck, 81 Arlington Street. 

June 4-10. Waltham, Mass. Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts 
State College, Beaver Street. 

June 5-6. Framingham Centre, Mass. Mr. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road. 

June 5-6. Lowell, Mass. ‘‘Fairmount Gardens.’’ Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 


166 Fairmount Street. 
June 9-10. Barre, Mass. Dr. Percy G. Brown. 
June 9-10. Concord, N. H. Dr. Robert J. Graves, 5 South State Street. 


Japanese Beetle Found To Be Spreading 


Recent publicity given to the appearance of the Japanese 
beetle in western New York has resulted in numerous inquiries 
of entomologists at the state experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., concerning the possibility of this insect becoming es- 
tablished in other sections, and seeking information on pre- 
ventive and control measures. 

The station has published a brief circular setting forth the 
essential facts about the Japanese beetle, with special reference 
to measures of protection for small fruits, tree fruits, shade 
trees, shrubs, and lawns. A copy of the circular may be ob- 
tained upon request to the station. 

According to the station specialists, this insect was intro- 
duced into the United States from Japan about 1916 and was 
first found in southern New Jersey. From that point it has 
spread in alli directions. In New York state, the pest has 
become established in the lower Hudson Valley and on Long 
Island and small numbers of beetles have been collected in the 
western part of the state. It is too early, say the entomologists, 
to tell how serious the pest will be in the state as a whole. 

At present, fruit growers, gardeners, and golf greenskeepers 
generally are more concerned with keeping the beetles out than 
with actual control of the pest. Ways and means of making 
plants unattractive to the insect are suggested in the circular. 
Where power-spray outfits are available, as in the case of com- 
mercial orchards, the fruit and foliage can be rendered unat- 
tractive to the Japanese beetle by keeping it well coated with 
spray materials. The chief protection for lawns and golf 
courses consists in treating the soil with lead arsenate or some 
other poison. The insects overwinter in the soil in the grub 
stage and begin feeding on the roots of grasses and other 
plants in April. Early in May the grubs change into pupz and 
the adult beetles begin to emerge in June but are most abun- 
dant in July and August. The major injury to vegetation is 
inflicted by the adults. 
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The International Peony Exposition 


The International Peony Exposition of the National Peony 
Association will be held this year at Lansing, Mich., on June 
18 and 19 in the field house of the Boys’ Vocational School. 
The exhibit is being sponsored locally by the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, the Florists Association, the Lansing Branch 
of the National Farm and Garden Association, the East Side 
Garden Club and the Home Garden Club. 

Many of the foremost growers of peonies in the United 
States and Canada are making plans to bring exhibits to the 
show, and the garden clubs of lower Michigan are planning 
extensive exhibits of other garden flowers and roses. The 
annual meeting of the National Peony Association will be held 
at this time. 


Junior Garden Club Flower Show 


The 20,000 members of the 950 junior garden clubs which 
comprise the Junior Garden Club Council of the New York 
50-mile metropolitan area have been invited to take part in the 
council’s second annual junior Spring flower show, to be held 
Saturday, June 4, at Wanamaker’s auditorium, Broadway at 
Ninth Street, New York City. Enthusiasm and anticipation 
already displayed, according to Miss Erna W. Cass, secretary 
of the council, indicate this year’s show will be superior to the 
first one, which last Spring brought out more than 700 entrants 
and many fine exhibits. The council is sponsored by the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Admission will be free to adults as well 
as to children. 


Opening of Greystone Gardens 


On Wednesday, May 18, the ‘‘Greystone’’ Gardens, North 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y., will be open to the public for the 
benefit of the Manhattanville Nursery, 71 Old Broadway, 
New York City. These gardens, overlooking the Hudson River, 
belong to Mr. Samuel Untermyer and are extensive and beauti- 
ful. They may be visited from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tickets of 


admission may be purchased in advance, if desired, from Mrs. 
Lloyd P. Stryker, 50 East 72nd Street, New York City. 


The American Amaryllis Society 
It is announced that Dr. A. E. Hughes of Orlando, Fla., has 


resigned as executive secretary of the American Amaryllis Soci- 
ety and that the board of directors has appointed Mr. R. H. 
Gore of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., to succeed him. 

The 1938 ‘‘Herbertia,’’ which is nearing the final stage in 
the capable hands of Dr. H. P. Traub, editor, will honor Ernst 
H. Krelage of Holland. This announcement comes from Wynd- 
ham Hayward, secretary, whose home is Winter Park, Fla. 


Plants for Philadelphia Playgrounds 


REQUEST for plants to be used this Summer in Phila- 

delphia playgrounds has been received from the Play- 
ground Association (affiliated with the Board of Education) 
by the officers of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. In a 
desire to accede to this request, the executive council of the 
society suggests, and earnestly hopes, that members who wish 
to help in this movement will, in sorting out seedlings for 
their own use this Spring, save those they do not need and 
keep them in flats, tubs or other containers and take care of 
them until they can be taken to the playgrounds about the 
middle of June. 

Miss Viola Rogers, Tioga Manor Apartment, 3435 North 
23rd Street, Philadelphia, represents the Playground Associa- 
tion in this plan, and members are asked to get in touch with 
her for information as to when plants will be called for and 
other details. Miss Rogers can be reached by phone during the 
day by calling Sagamore 5490 (Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co.). 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Gardens Which Need No Cultivation 


Water lilies give a maximum amount of 
pleasure with a minimum amount of labor 


NY gardener who is fortunate enough to own a water hole, 

A whether it is the size of a half barrel or a large natural 

lake, will find that the spot may be made into one of 

the most attractive portions of his garden, with less effort 

than any other section. There is no need to weed or cultivate, 

and any of the rare pests which attack water lilies may be 
readily controlled with a few arsenate sprayings. 

From the amateur standpoint, water lilies are divided 
roughly into the hardy and the tropical types. Included in the 
hardy nymphzas are both the tiny Chinese pygmies, Nym- 
phea tetragona, and the large, brilliantly colored varieties 
which were so widely hybridized by M. Latour Marliac in the 
late eighties. The little pygmies are the ones which the barrel- 
pool gardener should choose and their colors range from 
white and yellow to blue and reddish. The color range of the 
regular hardy water lilies is literally unlimited, thanks to M. 
Marliac, and their care as simple as that of the common Ger- 
man iris. 

All water lilies do best in full sun, and if the hardy lilies 
are given a water depth of a foot and a half or so, their only 
care will be in keeping them within bounds. Their root stock 
is a rhizome, like the iris, and if you wish to keep them 
restrained, it is recommended that they be planted in large 
boxes. Every four years, these containers should be lifted, and 
the lilies divided. Early Spring is the best time for this opera- 
tion, when new soil may be given them and the roots re- 


There are day-blooming water lilies and others which bloom only at night. 





planted two or three inches deep, with the growing portion 
just at the soil surface. 

They may be left out of doors all Winter, and if the water 
level is maintained they will need no protection. However, if 
the pool is drained, or if the water is so shallow that it freezes 
solid, a covering of straw, leaves or burlap is advisable. 

The tropical lilies are much larger, more fragrant, and 
altogether more showy than the hardy varieties. It is impos- 
sible to carry them through the Winter out-of-doors, and a 
very small degree of success attends bringing in the large 
tubers over the Winter. So, unless you have heated tanks of 
water in which to do your own propagating, it is best to plan 
on buying new tubers each Spring. The magnificent display of 
bloom they provide from August until frost makes this ex- 
pense well worth while. 

The date of planting varies with the section of the country. 
In St. Louis we plant around May 15, but a thermometer 
should be your guide, since the water must be at least 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit before the plants may be safely set out. A 
liberal supply of cow manure should be worked into the soil 
before planting. If the lilies are to be raised in boxes, the water 
should be about two feet deep eventually, but the young 
plants should have only enough water to float their leaves 
when first set out. Then, as they grow, the water level may be 
gradually raised, until a foot of depth is maintained over their 
crowns. 

It is not necessary to change the water during the growing 
season, since the lilies resent any temperature variation. If the 
pool is supplied with oxygenating plants and well stocked 

with snails and fish, the water will keep clean, and only 

enough need be added to replace that lost by evaporation. 

Given full sun, and enough food, with the water level main- 

tained at the proper depth, these lilies will raise their giant 

blossoms a foot or more above the water, and flower in 
tropical splendor. 

With the successful propagation in 1930 of the famous 
Lost Yellow Lily of Africa, N. burti, their color range is 
now increased to include every tint in the spectrum. 

Similar in cultivation, although not so inclusive in their 
color range, are those interesting tropical cousins, the night- 
bloomers. If you have room for them, and often use your 
garden in the evening, they complete the blooming cycle by 
flowering from about 7 p.m. to 9 a.m. The regular tropical 
day-bloomers pick up the display around 8 a.m. and go 
through until six o'clock. Sunlight and temperatures control 
these opening and closing times, and on cloudy, cool days, 
when the day-bloomers will not open, the night-bloomers 
will provide flowers in the water garden. To take complete 
advantage of the night-bloomers, floodlights are often in- 
stalled over the pools where they grow, and their lovely red, 
pink and white flowers in enormous sizes are attractive. 

As I have said, the only care a water garden demands is an 
occasional arsenate spray if anything seems to be chewing 
the lily leaves or flowers. However, if a pool is always to be 
neat, one should remove discolored leaves and faded flowers. 

Fish are essential in any pool to keep down the mosquito 
larve, and if the water is deep enough, they may be left out- 
of-doors all Winter in many parts of the country. They add 
interest and life to the pool, as also do the smaller turtles. 

Water plants like the thalia and the lotus can frequently 
be used to advantage as accents in large pools, while nothing 
is more lovely than the /ris pseudacorus growing along a 
water bank. 

Water gardening can easily be made as interesting and 
colorful as any other horticultural activity—and on a warm 
Summet afternoon, any water feature is invaluable. 

—George H. Pring. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 

















Trouble With Daphne Cneorum 


I have difficulty in growing Daphne cneorum, as my plants 
never live longer than a year or two. Please tell me what soil 
conditions they need. I should like to know, also, how to 
pronounce the name. 

Daphne cneorum is a very capricious plant. It often thrives 
in one garden but refuses to grow in another not far away. It 
seems to prefer a soil containing a generous amount of sand or 
gritty loam. It does not thrive in heavy soil. Sometimes by 
trying different places in the garden, you can find a spot where 
the plants will succeed. They seem to do better in a rock gar- 
den than elsewhere, perhaps because of the better drainage 
which they get there. They need no special protection. The 
variety name is pronounced as though the first letter were 
omitted, ne-or’-um. 


Eradicating Moss From Lawns 


I have always been told that moss in the lawn indicates the 
soil is sour. Recently I read that this was not the truth. What 
are the facts? 

The belief that moss indicates a sour soil is widespread and 
that the remedy is found in the use of lime. Tests often prove 
that such soil is sour but the presence of moss is due more 
likely to lack of plant food, insufficient drainage and possibly 
too much shade. Moss will thrive even where grass will not 
grow. As soon as the grass begins to come in thickly the moss 
will disappear. The real remedy, then, lies in improved drain- 
age and the application of a standard plant food, which can 
be put on at the-rate of about four pounds to a hundred 
square feet. It may be necessary to apply fertilizer several times 
in the course of a Summer if the growth of moss is heavy. 


Trimming Foliage Not Advised 


I have been in the habit of cutting the foliage of cabbage 
plants and other plants being moved to the fields and moving 
about one-half. Is this a good practice? 

A bulletin of the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station recently 
printed an article which answers your question, as follows: 


Experiments in Georgia and Iowa have shown uncut plants to be better than 
those which have been cut back previous to transplanting. It is found that 
uncut plants survive transplanting better than those of which the foliage was 
cut back even in a dry season. Cutting back roots is also to be avoided, although 
the increased ease of transplanting when the roots are trimmed often justifies 
slight cutting back. 

It is true that your practice is commonly followed and has 


been considered desirable by diminishing the amount of evap- 
oration until the roots become established, but these recent 
experiments seem to indicate that the custom has been wrong. 


Cutting Pampas Grass Plumes 


Please tell me how and when to cut the plumes of pampas 
grass. 

Cut the plumes at noon on a dry, sunny day. Suspend 
them, heads downward, for ten days or a fortnight in a dry, 
airy shed or spare room. Shake the feathery plumes every sec- 
ond day so that they remain fluffy. They are then ready to 
use for decoration. 


Permanent Writing on Zinc Labels 


What can I use for marking zinc labels which will prove 
permanent? 

The best material to use when marking labels is hydro- 
chloric acid and butter of antimony, one-half ounce of each. 
Best results are obtained when a glass pen is used but a steel 
pen or a sharp pointed stick may be substituted. 


The Painting of Tree Wounds 


Is it necessary to paint small wounds made when trees are 
pruned? If so, what should be used? 

Experts agree that there is no need of painting over wounds 
which are not more than two or two and a half inches in 
diameter. Paint made of common white lead and linseed oil is 
entirely satisfactory for painting larger wounds. Dealers sell 
paint dressings which are satisfactory. Asphalt paint is some- 
times used but is not to be recommended. A bulletin published 
by the Oregon Agricultural Extension Service at Corvallis, 
Ore., discusses wound treatment and winter injuries. 


Grass to Choose for Shady Places 


Please tell me what kind of grass to use in a shady spot, 
where ordinary grass seed will not grow. 


The Cornell Extension bulletin on lawns has this to say: 


For a dry soil due to slope, sand or tree roots, Red Fescue is the best grass 
because it is tough, tolerates poor and acid soil and withstands drought. A 
mixture of four pounds of Red Fescue or Chewing’s Fescue and one pound 
of Rhode Island bent grass seed will be sufficient for one thousand square 
feet of lawn area. For a moist soil and shade, the best grass is rough-stalk 
meadow grass which resembles Kentucky blue grass closely but has a brighter 
color. It thrives in shady spots which are not too dry. A good plan is to 
seed the whole lawn with a standard, general purpose lawn mixture and 
then reseed the shady spots with rough-stalk meadow grass (Poa Trivialis) . 


Seeds Which Germinate Slowly 


I have had difficulty in germinating the seeds of Tahoka 
daisy and Russell lupins. What is the explanation? 

Tahoka daisy responds readily to freezing. Good results 
have been obtained when seeds have been kept in a refrigerator 
for 15 or 20 days before planting time. They can be sown in 
the open ground then. The lupin seeds are slow to germinate 
unless they have been clipped or filed. These seeds are small 
and not particularly easy to handle, but the treatment sug- 
gested is worth while. 


The Time for Planting Magnolias 


Is it better to plant magnolits in the Spring than in the 
Fall? 

In the northern states at least, Spring is by all means the 
time for setting out magnolias. It is quite possible to move the 
early flowering kinds while they are in bloom. These plants 
have thick, fleshy roots which are likely to decay if planting is 
left until the Autumn. 


Beach Rocks for Rock Gardens 


I have obtained some large rocks from the beach to use in a 
rock garden. Will they require any preparation beyond wash- 
ing them in water? 

It will be advisable to leave the rocks exposed to the 
weather for three months to remove as much of the salt on 
them as possible, before using them to make a rock garden. 
Turn them over once or twice to weather all sides. 


The Use of Red Copper Oxide 


In the April 15 issue of Horticulture you suggest using red 
copper oxide with water to sprinkle on seed to prevent damping 
off. How do you mix it with water? 

Ordinary red copper oxide is a little difficult to handle, but 
it will remain in suspension in water long enough to be applied 
if it is kept agitated. However, it is better to use one of the pre- 
pared materials like Coposil. There are others of the same char- 
acter and they are easier to handle than untreated red copper 
oxide. 





An improved hand broom. 





ment of new and better garden tools. Many of these 

new tools have a scientific basis, having been developed 
as the result of careful studies of soil conditions and the needs of 
plants in the way of air, moisture and fertilizers. They meet 
real needs. 

Other tools are merely refinements of those which have been 
in use for generations. The common hoe, even in its most im- 
proved form, closely resembles some of the implements found 
in the ruins of Pompeii and in the tombs of Egypt. The old- 
fashioned hoe has always been a chopping implement and one 
hard on the back. There are still occasions when hoes of this 
type are needed, but garden makers, especially amateurs, are 
gradually turning to hand cultivators which accomplish the 
purpose of the hoe through a pulling instead of a chopping 
motion. With such an implement it is possible to stand 
straighter and to work more easily. Furthermore, the operator 
works away from the cultivated soil and, therefore, does not 
tramp it down. 

Much has been done to improve the handle connections of 
modern tools so that they are less likely to break under strain. 
There is nothing much more aggra- 
vating than to have the handle of a 
hoe or a spade part company with 
the blade just when a piece of work 
is going along smoothly. Much at- 
tention has been given, also, to the 
study of handles in themselves in 
order to obtain a balance which will 
give the best results with the smallest 
amount of effort. 

In the past, most hand weeders 
have been made with very short 
handles. Now they are coming 
through with longer handles which 
greatly increase the ease of operation 
without reducing the effectiveness. 
Women who make gardens will be 
particularly interested in the new 
tools of this type. 

Some of the most 
unique and most useful 
of the newer tools are 
worth mentioning. One 
is a combination rake 
and roller which is cer- 
tain to meet the needs of 
amateurs with small 
places, particularly in 
the vegetable garden. 
When the furrows have 


M om inventive genius is being devoted to the develop- 


Useful Garden Tools 


Take New Forms 





A sichle fitted with razor blades. 


A marker which insures straight rows. 


A dandelion extractor. 


been made and the seeds 
sown, the earth is raked 
back into place, after which 
the device is turned over 
and the rows are rolled. 
Rolling is important, for 
it presses the soil down 
around the seeds, helping 
materially to hasten germi- 
nation. 

This plan is a decided 
improvement over the one 
which most garden makers 
have followed of walking 
up and down the rows to 
tramp the soil with their feet. The tool saves time and effort. 

Perhaps another new device should be mentioned in this 
connection, because it really comes before the sowing of the 
seed. It is a simple device for marking the rows. Garden makers 
have often manufactured home-made gadgets to serve this pur- 
pose, but this tool gives better results. There is a new seed- 
sowing device, also, which spaces the 
seed just right in the rows and pre- 
vents waste. Various seeders have 
been on the market for years, and 
those designed for large gardens give 
excellent results. It is hardly feasible, 
however, to use them in a small gar- 
den. Most of the other seed-sowing 
devices have not been very satisfac- 
tory, but it is possible now to have 
one which will give very good results 
indeed in soil which is reasonably 
free from stones. It is rather difficult 
to use any light machine of this type 
where rocks are plentiful. The best 
way to make this machine work well 
is to prepare perfectly straight fur- 
rows of the right depth and then to 

run the machine through 
them. 

Many garden makers 
like a combination tool, 
such as can be found in 
the combination weeder 
and hand hoe. One par- 
ticularly good device can 
be opened to make a 
weeder and when closed 
becomes a trowel. It has 
a straight handle and 














Geraniums and nasturtiums provide upright and trailing plants. 

























should withstand hard usage. A man once remarked 
that his idea of a labor-saving device was something 
that his wife could use and spare his time and efforts. 
Among the common garden tools a sickle has long 
been considered a man’s tool, as it took real effort to 
swing one, especially if not freshly sharpened. But 
now there is a sickle on the market that is literally as 
sharp as a razor, for it uses double-edged safety- 
razor blades. The slightest swing will cut the grass 
that is left at the edges of the flower beds after the 
lawn mower has passed, which is far easier than 
clipping with shears. 

This tool also folds, so that by loosening one 
screw it can be carried in a man’s pocket. Extended, 
it has a guard that covers the blades when not in use, 
and this guard folds back into the handle when the 
sickle is used. If one of the blades is nicked by a stray 
pebble in the grass, it is an easy matter to loosen the wing nuts 
holding a single cover for all the blades, and turn the nicked 
blade around. Of course, this sickle is not intended for cutting 
brush, or even heavy weeds, but for grass it is excellent and it 
solves another problem, in providing a use for accumulating 
razor blades, when replacement is necessary. 

With many women actually doing so much work in their 
own gardens, manufacturers have made more tools of light 
weight in recent years designed for them especially. A weeder 







































A new hand roller firms the soil over seeds. 


consisting of two loops of metal, one large, another small, for 
narrow places, combined in the one tool, is now available, and 
it is finding much favor. It is so light in weight that little effort 
is required to cut the weeds, and to mulch the soil as well. 

A novel watering device of porous canvas is a new item to 
interest the home owner. It is about two inches in diameter, 18 
feet long and screws to the end of the hose in place of the 
sprinkler. The water seeps gently, through the thousands of 
pores and rolls gently to the ground. 


Window Boxes in Sun or Shade 


They should be as long as the width of the window. 

It should be at least eight inches deep and seven or eight 
inches wide for best results. It is well to have the inside painted 
with tar or else charred, either with a blow lamp or wiped over 
inside with kerosene, filled with paper or shavings and set 
alight. When sufficiently charred, turn it upside down to extin- 
guish the flame or wipe out with a wet cloth. On no account 
creosote the inside. Set the box firmly in its place, attaching by 
brackets and screws to its position so that there is no chance of 
its being knocked or blown down. It is better to adjust the box 
before filling, as a full box is not very easy to handle. 

Place an inch layer of crocks (broken flower pots) all over 
the bottom, putting concaved pieces hollows down over the 
drainage holes, and be sure the holes are quite clear. Over this 
layer place an inch or two of peat moss. The remaining compost 
should be well mixed before putting into the box. The com- 
post should consist of three parts loam, fine leaf mold or peat 
and sand, with a handful of garden fertilizer. Fill the box, 
pressing down the soil with a flat piece of wood, leaving the 
finished layer about half an inch below the top of the box. It 


WY Ther ss boxes of hardwood are very satisfactory. 


is wise to let the box settle a week before planting. A window 
box is exposed to drying influences on all sides, and the conse- 
quent evaporation of water is far greater than that of a similar 
body of natural soil, so that the instructions as to filling must 
be carefully followed. 

The filling of the box is designed to retain moisture as long 
as possible, but moisture cannot be retained indefinitely, and 
the box should be watered at least every 24 hours, preferably 
in the cool of the evening, unless it has been exposed to very 
heavy rain (it does not follow that rain, however heavy, will 
reach the box in quantity owing to the protection of the eaves) . 
If rain water is available, use it for watering; if not, leave a 
pail standing in the open ready for use every day. When water- 
ing, use a receptacle with a spout and apply the water carefully 
round the roots of the plants without splashing the soil. Do not 
flood the box; note carefully if any water runs through the 
drainage holes. It will soon be realized that boxes require more 
water after a hot day than after a cool, damp one, and with care 
one will soon be able to estimate the amount of water required. 

Never allow the soil to become dry, as it will form into a 
block and break away from the sides, forming a cavity down 
which the water pours, and once dry it is very difficult to 
remoisten the contents. 

Keep dead leavesand flowers picked off and the surface lightly 
pricked up occasionally. A light dusting of fertilizer once a 
month will improve the quality of the bloom and lengthen the 
flowering period. Suitable plants include the following: 

Sunny positions—Antirrhinum, candytuft, geraniums, 
lobelias, marigolds, marguerites, Tom Thumb nasturtiums, 
petunias, sweet alyssum, stocks, tobacco plant, verbenas, zin- 
nias, ivy-leaf geraniums, trailing lobelias, Nepeta hederacea, 
climbing nasturtiums, and Nierembergia hippomanica. 

Shady positions—Fuchsias, night-scented stocks, violas, 
tuberous-rooted begonias, small-flowered begonias, Saxifraga 
surmentosa, Nepeta hederacea, ivy, tradescantia (green and 
variegated), vinca, and creeping Jenny. 

A light wire trellis fitted to the back of the box will enable 
climbers to be trained up. Study the heights, colors and habits 
of the plants you propose to put in, putting trailers in front, 
the shortest growing plants next to them, taller behind, and 
climbers to be trained up. Study the heights, colors and habits 
Do not overcrowd the box; allow sufficient room for the plants 
to develop naturally. 
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Tulip Preferences of a Well-Known Amateur 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland talks about types, 
colors and combinations which appeal to him 


ISCLAIMING any proficiency in considering tulips such 
D as that possessed by my associate, Mr. R. Marion Hat- 
ton, who knows them up and down as well as right and 
left, I want to record a few impressions that this particularly 
favorable tulip season has made on my mind. Most of the 
varieties I shall’ mention are not altogether new, and all of 
them are blooming in the extraordinary way that everything 
is blooming this year, without regard to season, class, or 
whatever be the interfering factors. Thus today there are even 
a few single ‘‘earlies’”’ blooming along with Darwin, Breeder, 
Rembrandt, Cottage, and everything else. The tulips are, as a 
whole, gloriously beautiful, and if there is any other adjective 
convenient, the reader may supply it as he goes along. 

Incidentally, I keep wondering what kind of color educa- 
tion there is in Holland. The descriptions attached to the 
tulips I shall mention almost never fit the flowers we have 
bloomed, save that we do not seem to disagree about what is 
a white tulip! 

Broadly speaking, I do not like the color extravagances of 
which the old familiar Keizerkroon was the worst abomina- 
tion. Yet Prince Carnaval, a single early which has no busi- 
ness to be blooming this late, is an acceptable color mixture 
in the general way of Keizerkroon, but with the color turned 
at right angles. 

Not far away from it at “Breeze Hill’ is a planting of the 
Rembrandt tulip American Flag, and this, to me, has been 
admirable every minute of the time during which its red and 
white striped flowers have justified the name, the blue being 
provided by the center visible when the tulip is open. There 
is nothing coarse or unrefined about this tulip, but there is a 
very great deal of pleasing distinction. 

The lily-flowered type, which does not seem to be very 
carefully separated, is well represented by Captain Fryatt, the 
pleasing pointed petals of which are a deep crimson that lasts 
long and is beautiful all the time. Not far away in the border 
is the group of mahogany which the Hollanders have de- 
scribed as brown, but which really is of the deepest possible 
scarlet with almost black shades. On a different color basis, 
Queen of Night pushes crimson toward black with great 
effectiveness in a grand flower. 

The much-lamented Leonard Barron is memorialized in a 
tulip of that name carrying beautiful varied orange shades. It 
is better than either Beranger or Remus, and all, I think, are 
classed as Cottage tulips, which means almost nothing. 

Marchioness of Londonderry is labeled a Cottage tulip for 
no apparent reason. Its large and fine flowers are in pleasing 
shades of pink and fawn, and it is a real treasure. Ranging 
toward white is Niphetos, which I particularly like, probably 
because the name reminds me of a beautiful white rose of my 
boyhood. Its flowers are a faint and pleasing primrose, but 
not quite white. The literally immense flowers of Duke of 
Wellington, just a little exceeded in size by Glacier, take care 
of the white reaction and are very great improvements over 
the first of the white Darwins celebrated eight or ten years 
ago. They leave nothing to be desired. 

There is, of course, the old scarlet Batavus, but Marshal 
Haig and Campfire are both better scarlets, showing a real 
improvement. I am not violently excited about the curious 
Formost, said to be a Cottage tulip and shows a mixture of 
yellow and green, as if it had started to be a Parrot tulip and 
stopped on the road. 

Of course, American “‘royalty’’ has to be represented, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a large flower of light and pleasingly 
varied crimson. It is almost as good as Margeaux, but not 
altogether. 


As these flowers gave their color sensation one morning 
with the sun shining through them, which is the best time to 
enjoy tulips, I closed my eyes to all the obscure, mixed-up and 
somewhat flabby hues that are celebrated as new. The Penn- 
sylvania Dutch of me admires positive colors, and these I will 
not mention are anything but positive. A very positive sensa- 
tion of a pink, which I could almost call sweet in its effect, is 
given by Sagittarius, which, by the way, carries the label of a 
triumph variety. 

All of this runs together for me to the feeling that tulips are 
constantly and pleasingly improving. The flowers are larger, 
the colors are more definite, the form is good and the growth 
excellent. There yet appears that miserable mosaic trouble 
which causes a flower to “‘break,’’ and for which no remedy 
except fresh ground is proposed. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A Good Witch Hazel Relative 


OROPETALUM chinense is an unusual member of the 
witch hazel family which was an accidental purchase, its 
name intriguing me. I have still no information except for a 
line or two in Rehder’s Manual. It seems to have come 
through a number of Nashville Winters in the open field and 
has made a rather rounded mound of dense arching twigs well 
clothed with inch-long rounded leaves of a dull green in age 
and of the lightest soft apple-green in its fresh youth. In fact, 
it is this lightness of new growth that makes the tuft of white 
ribbon petals so inconspicuous that one must look twice to 
note them. Even a warm day arouses no fragrance. It has 
a quiet charm, but in this climate where so many evergreens 
fail or burn it might well be used in place of Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis by rough steps of stone. Incidentally, this last belies 
its name, is vase-shaped in habit and even less evergreen than 

in New England. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Rembrandt tulip, American Flag, is pleasing and distinct. 
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Daylilies With Rosy Pink Coloring 


bb name Hemerocallis fulva var. rosea refers to a group of 
fulvous daylilies which have rosy pink tints of coloring in 
their flowers. The first of these plants came to the New York 
Botanical Garden in a collection of wild plants obtained in 
the interior of China. There were several of these plants and 
they differed somewhat in stature, in the width of the seg- 
ments of the flowers, and in the precise shades of coloring 
especially in respect to the mid-zone. Some were almost with- 
out this zone of more intense color. 

The individual selected for illustration in color (Addisonia 
15: plate 484. 1930) at the time this variety was first de- 
scribed, has flowers with a pronounced mid-zone of darker 
coloring. Historically, this plant is to be considered as the 
botanical type of the variety. Divisions of this individual 
plant, itself a wild seedling in origin, have been distributed to 
some extent. But these divisions do not constitute the variety 
rosea. Collectively they comprise a single clone which has the 
same status as any one of the many individual seedlings of the 
variety. But it is probably correct to say that no other seedling 
or clone will duplicate this one. It possesses individual differ- 
ences in character that are of some significance in horticulture. 


The Daylily Named Rosalind 


In order to give these propagations a desired horticultural 
identity, I will here give to the clone the name Rosalind day- 
lily. The divisions now offered for sale by several nurseries as 
Hemerocallis fulva rosea are, I believe, of this clone, provided 
the stock came from the New York Botanical Garden under 
this name. Plants of this clone have thus far been incompat- 
ible to self and intra-clonal pollinations. Hence, seeds set by 
the plants of this clone are certain to be from cross-pollination 
with other plants, and the seedlings obtained from such seeds 
will not closely resemble the Rosalind daylily. This particular 
plant can be multiplied only by clonal propagation. Under 
the name Rosalind one should obtain only divisions of the 
one plant. 

Now as to selective breeding in the variety H. fulva rosea. 
It is the rule that individual seedlings of the fulvous daylilies 
are self-incompatible but that they will produce seeds abun- 
dantly when there is a proper and compatible cross-pollination 
with certain sister seedlings. Cross-compatibilities were found 
among the first seedlings obtained of the variety rosea and a 
considerable number of seedlings have now been grown from 
such seed. There has also been selective breeding among these 
plants for different shades and intensities of the rosy red color- 
ing and especially for the clear or solid colors which are with- 
out an eye-zone. All these plants, obtained without any 
cross-breeding with a different type of daylily, are to be con- 
sidered members of the variety H. fulva rosea. 

Extensive hybridizations have been made with plants of 
the H. fulva var. rosea. The Rosalind daylily has been one of 
the parents of nearly 100 different progenies. The Charmaine 
daylily has also been used as a parent to nearly the same 
extent. The other parents have included (a) members of sev- 
eral species (even including H. multiflora and H. midden- 
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dorfi), (b) various horticultural clones, and (c) numerous 
selections of a wide diversity in character. 

In one progeny obtained from seed of a cross-pollination of 
the Rosalind daylily and another of the wild plants of rosea, 
which had no eye-zone, several rather excellent seedlings were 
obtained. These plants, alone, were involved in intra-selective 
breeding and in out-crosses which resulted in about 80 pedi- 
greed progenies and a total seedling number of about 500. 
Further breeding has been made with selection plants of later 
generations of this descent. It would seem that almost every 
promising aspect in the breeding for rosy pink, red, and 
shades of red coloring, possible in the present material and of 
probable value, has already been done or is definitely in mind 
and in progress on the basis of a rather extended experience. 

Usually the crosses between a plant of H. fulva rosea and 
other types (yellow flowered, orange flowered, or other 
fulvous daylilies) produce immediate progenies which have 
dull and non-rosy fulvous coloring in the flowers. The segre- 
gation of clear rosy colors after hybridization requires, accord- 
ing to our experience, considerable selective breeding. 


Long Flowering Seedlings Sought 

The daylilies of the species H. fulva are diurnal in flower- 
ing; their flowers open after daylight and begin to close 
rapidly about sundown. One definite objective of the hybridi- 
zation and breeding of daylilies is to obtain seedlings the flow- 
ers of which, at least in the latitude of New York, are not only 
widely open during all hours of daylight but which continue 
thus until about midnight. 

The clones which have this character (as, for example, 
Patricia, Sonny and Majestic) are certainly to be rated more 
highly than others which are similar except for the diurnal 
habit. The daylilies Rosalind and Charmaine are diurnal in 
flowering habit. Some of the best of the selections among the 
hybrids for the rosy colors are also diurnal. 

The large numbers of progenies and the several thousand 
individuals, already obtained in the hybridizations and the 
selective breeding which involve plants of H. fulva rosea, have 
been critically evaluated. Selections have been made for use in 
further breeding and for propagation during the period of 
further evaluation in regard to horticultural merit. 

The aim of the writer in the breeding of these particular 
daylilies is to obtain the most attractive shades of rosy pink 
coloring in flowers that are more than diurnal and to obtain 
these in plants that have attractive foliage throughout the 
season of growth: and also to obtain diversity among such 
plants in respect to season of bloom, size and shape of flowers, 
and stature and habit of growth. 

Other shades of red coloring in the flowers have been de- 
rived from the fulvous daylilies by selective breeding. These 
colors range from almost crimson and scarlet to dark mahog- 
any red in both clear colors and in eyed patterns. For most of 
these distinctly new patterns several generations of successive 
hybridizations and selective breeding are necessary. 


60,000 Pedigreed Seedlings Grown 


In concluding these remarks it may be reported that about 
60,000 pedigreed seedlings have now been grown at the New 
York Botanical Garden in the breeding of daylilies. Several 
hundred selection seedlings are being propagated by the Farr 
Nursery Company. This firm has co-operated with the New 
York Botanical Garden in the evaluation of the selections, in 
the propagations during the period of evaluation, and in the 
distribution of those clones deemed worthy of garden culture. 

During the early days of this breeding work this firm was 
the only one of various nursery firms solicited that was will- 
ing to make such co-operation. Most of the clones now being 
propagated are, so to speak, on probation. For some that are 
of unusual character or outstanding merit there will certainly 
be introduction unless undesirable traits, such as weakness or 
sparse flowering, develops. 

—A. B. Stout. 
The New York Botanical Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















RECENT comment was made on the importance of hav- 

ing qualified judges at shows and that their awards be 

accepted as final. But accidents do happen, even when every 

effort is made to have correct records. At one of the large 

shows this season, the published awards list proved erroneous 

in about a dozen classes for pot plants. The matter was after- 
wards corrected, but it nevertheless caused some bother. 

When making their awards the group of judges duly affixed 
the colored tabs on the exhibitors’ cards correctly, but the 
person handling the judges’ book failed to realize that he had 
to mark the decisions against the entry numbers as shown on 
the outside of the envelopes covering the exhibitors’ cards. 
As the entry numbers on each page representing one class start 
at No. | and continue on, it follows that the three last entry 
numbers may be the actual winners. In this case, first, second 
and third awards were marked against entries 1, 2 and 3 in 
the book, with the result that the awards list made up from 
this particular judges’ book was nicely scrambled. The secre- 
tary’s office, as well as the papers that published the list, were 
called to account by the exhibitors concerned, who, needless 
to state, had previously made note of their awards from the 
cards. All this goes to show that an apparently fool-proof 
system of recording awards can be tangled up. 

With this type of judges’ book, the judges, working on 
their own, have nothing but numbers to guide them, and 
until the envelope is opened they can have no knowledge of 
whose exhibits they are viewing. Handled correctly, the sys- 
tem is perfect, but, as stated, an erroneous booking can cause 
a lot of bother. 


2 egg senate has been made to the use of the Truehedge 
Columnberry as a hedge plant at the recent Toronto 
flower show. A hedge that intrigued me much more at that 
show was one made by using the Chinese elm, U/mus pumila. 
This tree, closely clipped like privet while young, develops 
into a dense ornamental hedge. The sample hedge around one 
garden in Toronto was about 30 inches tall and until the 
attendant informed me, I was at a loss to recognize it. I was 
assured that this elm becomes more and more dense with each 
clipping and, unlike privet, is unaffected by the severe Cana- 
dian Winters. 


pt it is conceded that correctness in plant names is de- 
sirable, it is worth mentioning that what is being pro- 
moted as a novelty, Nierembergia hippomanica, is correctly 
N. cerulea. This plant was first shown and introduced in 
England some five or six years ago as N. hippomanica, and 
was honored by an award of merit. Since then, however, it 
has been found that N. coerulea has prior claim. 


B Bn horticultural world has lost two shining lights in Mrs. 
Louise Beebe Wilder and Mrs. Alice Harding, both of 
whom passed away recently. I doubt if any writer of horticul- 
tural books, in America at least, had a larger following than 
Mrs. Wilder, who was able to express her wide and accurate 
knowledge in a way that made her books genuine literature. 
She has done as much as anyone in the country to popularize 
rock gardens. At least a hundred of her articles have appeared 
in House and Garden. She was writing for that magazine, I 
remember, when Ernest H. Wilson was one of its regular 
contributors. Her son will carry on horticultural activities, 
although along different lines, for he is an excellent photog- 
rapher. 

I remember the feeling of pleasure which came to me some 
years ago when I received an autographed copy of Mrs. Hard- 


ing’s book on Peonies. At one time she was very active in 
gardening circles and her home in Plainfield, N. J., was vis- 
ited by many noted horticulturists, especially those interested 
in peonies, lilacs and irises. Her book on peonies set a standard 
which has not been surpassed. 

Mrs. Harding was a life member of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society and received various honors in her lifetime, 
among them the gold medal of the American Peony Society 
and the medal of the Horticultural Society of France. She was 
also decorated as a Chevalier du Merité Horticolie. 


ANY interesting pictures come to my desk, and one of 
them is reproduced herewith. It shows an American elm 
about ten years old on the farm of Edward Honel on the out- 
skirts of Tomah, Wis. The tree was tied into a knot by Mr. 
Honel when it was a mere seedling. The six-year-old child 
beside the tree has been photographed for purposes of compari- 
son. This unusual picture was sent by Mr. A. E. Luckenbill of 
Tomah. 


HE subject of sowing seed and planting by the moon 

seems to have a way of cropping up periodically, the pres- 
ent interest presumably having been aroused since the publi- 
cation, about two years ago, of Madame Kolisko’s little book 
recording some experimental work in England. The author 
is, I understand, a lady who went to England from Russia. 

The subject is almost as old as the hills and it has always 
been a feature of the old-type almanacs which, among other 
things, predict the big happenings, sometimes with accuracy, 
a year in advance. It is but natural that agricultural professors 
should scoff at such theories; modern science aims to upset all 
old-time theories, although not infrequently horticultural 





This tree, which was tied in a knot, is growing in Wisconsin. 
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scientists have found that the old-timers were right, the ad- 
vantage of scientific study permitting an explanation of why 
it is so. 

For example, where the climate is mild enough to permit 
Fall planting of cabbage for Spring cutting, gardeners long 
ago made a point of applying a dose of nitrate of soda as soon 
as Winter was past, experience teaching them that it encour- 
aged growth, although the ground might be rich in manure. 
We now know that during the Winter and in the early 
Spring the coldness of the soil stops bacteria from working, 
consequently the plants are hungry for nitrogen when the air 
temperature rises and stimulates movement of sap. 

With the bacteria dormant, the roots cannot get the nitro- 
gen they need for active growth, and nitrate of soda, being 
immediately soluble, supplies the needful. Never having 
studied astrology, I have not, in my occasional tests, been able 
to detect any definite results from sowing with a rising moon, 
but as I understand the matter, it is not merely a matter of 
moon phases, but one which requires that the gardener know 
something about the planets also. It is worth mentioning 
that Pockett, the noted Australian chrysanthemum raiser, 
positively will not sow his seed except when the moon is in 
the right stage. Moreover, he has declared that he makes all 
his crosses on the same schedule. 

Mr. Pockett is now a very old man and we hear little of 
him, but years ago, most of the tip-top exhibition chrysanthe- 
mums came from him, and they still are among the leaders. 
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A view of Mrs. Frederick Kelly’s charming pot garden at Lansdowne, Pa. 


Potted Plants in Garden Beds 


FOR the past three years I have had unusual success growing 
heliotropes and agatheas by submerging them in the garden 
beds, in the original pots in which they came to me from the 
greenhouse. This procedure promotes pot binding of the 
roots, which in turn induces heavy flowering. The only re- 
quirements are a good surface dressing of peat and once a 
month a heavy feeding of liquid cow manure. I feel sure this 
treatment would work successfully with other material as well. 

Pot submerging is a great help where roots of near-by trees 
and shrubs encroach and has also the added advantage of 
keeping the plants firmly secured in the ground; this prevents 
top-swaying which rocks plants badly in a windstorm, 
thereby loosening the roots. 




















—NMarguerite Hey Kelly. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Pleasing Combinations Indoors and Out 


LOWERS in the combinations given below bloom at the 

same time in my garden, not all having blooming periods 
of equal length, but long znough to make each planting very 
worth while and at no time disappointing. 

I never knew the correct name of the dark red umbellatum 
lily that grew so vigorously and multiplied so rapidly, nor 
had I cared a great deal for it until a few plants of the white 
delphinium Iceberg bloomed beside these lilies in late June. 
The combination changed my sentiments entirely, for the 
effect was strikingly beautiful. Bouquets of this delphinium 
and lily combination in‘either white or green pottery vases 
must be seen to be appreciated. Lily stalks bearing one flower 
should be used, with foliage of the delphinium or Thalictrum 
adiantifolium for greenery. 

The old blue iris Corrida, long discarded by many gar- 
deners, is very fine behind a clump of the old lemon lily, 
Hemerocallis flava. 

Double hybrid delphiniums in shades of mother-of-pearl 
with Trollius ledebourt Golden Queen make a pleasing com- 
bination to be grown on a shady site. 

The blue Platycodon grandiflorum mariesi with the white 
Shasta daisy Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell or the phlox Thor— 
or both—as near neighbors, is a joy to the eye for many 
weeks. The platycodons and Shasta daisies begin blooming in 
June. Before the platycodons have finished blooming, the 
phlox has added its note of exquisite pink to the blue and 
white picture, and continues with the Shasta daisy until the 
end of the season. 

The deep, vivid blue columbine, Hensol Harebell with its 
curiously curled under spurs, is a fitting companion for pale 
pink Oriental poppies. The plants should be set rather closely 
so that the rather coarse but beautiful foliage of the columbine 
covers the unsightly poppies during the dormant period. 

The hardy aster Barr’s Pink, the physostegia Vivid and 
Sedum spectabile placed in the order given, with the aster at 
the back, cannot be improved upon for an Autumn picture in 
the garden, and the butterflies think it is perfect. 

The soft yellow blossoms of Aquilegia longissima nod in 
perfect harmony with the large lavender-blue discs of the aster 
Star of Eisenach. The former grows 30 inches tall and the 
latter about 15 inches high. Both are good as cut flowers. The 
delphinium Zalil, with its numerous spikes of softest yellow, 
blooming later than the general run of blue hybrids, is a con- 
genial neighbor for either a clump of regal lilies, or that 
exquisite monkshood Bicolor. All are about the same height. 

If a few plants of Gypsophila oldhamiana are placed near 
the spot where the Formosa lilies are planted, and their 
branches allowed to sprawl across the lily bed, the waxen 
white trumpets rising from the pink mist at blooming time is 
a sight beautiful beyond description. 

The columbine Snow Queen blooms at the same time in my 
garden as the red Oriental poppies, and makes a very pleasing 
foil for their flaming petticoats. The hardy dark red garden 
carnation takes on new dignity when it has the benefit of a 
clump of Miss Lingard phlox near by. The everblooming 
sky-blue delphinium Cliveden Beauty and the deep cream or 
old-ivory shades of gerberas make an all-season picture in the 
garden and provide cut flowers supreme. 

A few annual plantings were so lovely they will bear repe- 
tition any year in any garden. One symphony in blue, gold 
and white grew along my back fence. The huge, sky-blue 
Rochester morning glory with its silvery white edge and early 
blooming habit scrambled over the fence, next the marigold 
Yellow Supreme, the calendula Chrysantha filled a space 
three feet wide, and down in front, dwarf white feverfew 
alternated with the ageratum Blue Ball to complete the 
picture. 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 
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There are no less than 500 violet species and varieties. 


Lovable Plants With a Mysterious Past* 


Violets cover the earth; yet they are homeless and 
parentless — the nomads of the flower kingdom 


LTHOUGH violets cover the earth, no one can say where 
their home is. Since the plants are wholly different in 
habit and construction from any other flower, who 

can identify their parents? Considering the impossibility of 
hybridization with all other species, who can say where the 
diversification took place? Homeless, parentless, nameless, the 
nomad of the flowers, the great unsolved mystery of flora, the 
violet, is still the sweetest flower that grows. It would take 
volumes to consider all of the approximately 500 species and 
varieties and numberless hybrids. Even naming the 90-odd 
kinds native to North America is not possible within the 
limits of this discussion. 

When Dr. Frederick Clement devised the family tree of the 
flowers, he vouchsafed no place for violets. He explained that 
their origin and genealogy were so very vague that no one 
could place them in their exact relation to other flowers, but 
that there was some foundation for the opinion that they 
occur somewhere between the mallows and the geraniums. 
Now the mallows are one of the first major offshoots of the 
buttercup, sometimes held to be the parent of all the more 
highly developed flora, and if it be true that violets occur next 
to the mallows, then surely they are of very ancient lineage. 

We might justly call Viola adunca (or canina) the uni- 
versal violet, for in some form or other this is found wherever 
violets grow. Ideal in habit, some of the plants in this group 
are true alpines, and there are no better rock garden subjects. 
Among them we find V. labradorica, with deep bronze foliage 
and pretty mauve flowers; V. rostrata, the long-spurred violet 
in orchid purple shades; V. sarmentosa, the only one of this 
group with yellow flowers; as well as V. sylvestris, V. walteri, 
V. blanda, V. macloskeyt. All of these love the rocks in partial 
shade, and while they are much alike in growth and habit, 
they give some variation in foliage and a wide variation in 
color. 


For Rocks and Bog Gardens 


F YOU have a large rock that presents a rather forlorn 
appearance, drape V. striata over it. This plant requires no 
special soil conditions. Blossoming equally well in sun or 
light shade, it will throw out its runners for a foot or more. 





*From a radio broadcast by Arthur H. Osmun of Plainfield, N. J. over 
Station W.O.R. for the Garden Club of New Jersey. 


Its handsome cream-colored flowers bloom for six months of 
the year. 

V. palmata, with its variations, presents a wide range of 
odd foliage that is very desirable in some kinds of garden 
work, and although all of these plants have the same purple 
flower, they are very free blooming. The only problem they 
present, their cleistogamous seeds, is easily controlled. 

If you have a bog garden you will surely want to use 
V. renifolia, V. vitatta, V. lanceolata or V. primulifolia, all 
white flowered, with a variety of interesting foliage. 

V. pubescens, the best yellow violet in the East, is an ideal 
plant for the rockery. Requiring very little soil—and that 
mostly leaf mold— it will do best in shade with a northern 
exposure. Some gardeners have found it difficult, and possibly 
V. scabriuscula, a near relative of V. pubescens, is a better 
subject for general use as it is not so particular about its soil or 
treatment. 


Bird's-foot Violet Asks for Sun 


O DIFFERENT in many particulars as to constitute al- 
most separate species are the forms of V. pedata, the 
bird’s-foot violet. They revel in a well-drained, sunny, sandy 
slope where very little else will grow. If the gardener takes 
particular care to provide them with these conditions, making 
sure that the soil is acid, he will enjoy some of the most 
beautiful of the tribe, ranging from purest white to deepest 
purple. 

V. chrysantha, the golden violet, and V. halli, a purple and 
yellow bicolor, are both from the Northwest. Together with 
V. nuttalli, a fine yellow from the Dakotas with lanceolate- 
lobed leaves, they should find a place in our gardens. All they 
require is a well-drained, sunny situation in ordinary garden 
loam, and all of them have beautiful faces and interesting 
foliage. 

For borders, use V. papilionacea in white, azure and purple, 
and you will have a display of color all Spring and an abun- 
dance of orderly foliage the rest of the year. 

If you revel in a garden problem, try making V. fetti or 
V. pedunculata, happy in the East; if you succeed, you will be 
handsomely repaid for all your thought and care. 


Results of Hybridization 


O OTHER natives are hybridized so readily as the violets. 
This attribute has given us some splendid specimens, 
such as smoky blue V. papilionacea, the butterfly violet, and 
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a pink form of it, an albino V. cucullata, many weird forms 
of V. palmata, the variegated V. cucullata-palmata, a pink 
V. pedata, a royal purple V. fimbriatula, besides many odd 
forms of foliage in all varieties which may in years to come be 
classed as distinct species. We may never hope to see a yellow 
V. pedata, but some day a patient hybridizer will give us a 
yellow, orange or salmon V. papilionacea, and in it we will 
have the queen of the flower kingdom. 

The violets which I have mentioned, together with about 
60 others, form a very important section of the flora of North 
America. No other genus is so diversified in habit, leaf form 
and blossom. Among the violets are subjects for every garden 
situation—field, bog, border, wall or rock garden; in fact, 
where no other plant material is available, one might satis- 
factorily plant an entire garden with violets. For their infinite 
variety and peculiar beauty, their adaptability and ease of 
culture, their extreme floriferousness and long blooming 
period, because to me they are the most satisfactory of all 
garden plants, I give you the lowly, lovely, friendly violet. 








The white-flowered liatris has strong growing stalks, 
two feet or more in height. 


Two Late-Flowering Perennials 


i WAS with a feeling of great satisfaction that I chanced to 
find a plant of Liatris scariosa alba. This liatris is stocky, 
almost bushy, and has several full-flowering stalks growing 
about two and one-half feet high. The stems branch freely, 
the lower ones being the longer, and the flowers are attractive 
white pompons thickly studding the main stalk as well as the 
branches. 

The only real resemblance to the liatris family seems to be 
in the habit of blooming, for the buds at the tips open first 
and then gradually down the stem. This liatris is valuable as 
a good garden flower and also excellent as a cut flower. 

I have found it impossible to ignore the physostegia called 
Rosy Spire, which grows to a height of three or three and one- 
half feet and seems much stronger and better able to hold itself 
upright than the earlier kinds. The blossoms are a rich rosy 
purple in color and cover over a foot of the flowering spike. It 
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is in full bloom by the middle of September and is very 
effective. 

The culture of these two perennials is a factor to be taken 
into consideration, for L. scariosa alba prefers a good garden 
loam with a great deal of moisture, and I know of no other 
plant that will give such good blossoming spikes of flowers if 
given a rather dry and very lean soil as the physostegia Rosy 
Spire. 

—Ethel P. Dewey. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Chionodoxas From Bulbs or Seeds 


Binion gardeners who have Chionodoxa sardensis in their 
gardens are fortunate. It blooms about two weeks earlier 
than C. lucilie and is a blue self. It is far more attractive, I 
think, although it is well to have both. Not many of the cata- 
logues list it, but it can be found if one is diligent in his search. 

Another chionodoxa that is rare is C. lucilie rosea, which 
can be raised from seed if bulbs of it are not on the market. 
The seed must be fresh and planted in late Autumn, Novem- 
ber, and they will usually germinate the following Spring, 
although they may lie dormant another year. 

Chionodoxas belong to the lily family and come from the 
mountains of Asia Minor. They are among the most beautiful 
of our very early Spring-flowering bulbous subjects, their 
brilliant blue, sometimes varied with white, brightening the 
garden when few other flowers are in bloom. Perfectly hardy, 
they can be planted in any well-drained fertile spot and need 
no protection. The bulbs should be planted in early Fall two 
or three inches deep and three or four inches apart. They in- 
crease rather rapidly from offsets. Plantings around shrubbery 
or in the rock garden create a fine effect. The flowers appear at 
the same time the leaves do. They should be replanted about 
every third year, although it is not essential. To keep the 
plants strong and vigorous, the foliage must be left to ripen. 


—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


Three Uncommon Dry-Soil Plants 


PRING, with its tempered sunshine and abundant soil 
moisture, makes the most confirmed ‘‘miff’’ look easy and 
often induces even the seasoned gardener to attempt the impos- 
sible. The usual Summer of the Middle West is likely to cool 
one’s ardor for the incorrigibles, however, and it is then that 
one takes comfort in the plants which can take heat and 
drought with a smile. For that reason gardeners have searched 
out a list of favorites, many of which are frequently men- 
tioned in these pages, but I should like to add a few others 
for consideration. 

The admonition in literature to give anthericums plenty of 
water when in bloom has no doubt produced the impression 
that they are moisture lovers. I think, though, that the advice 
applies more to the tender kinds which are grown in pots than 
it does to the hardy species, for I find that St. Bernard's lily, 
Anthericum liliago and A. ramosum can get along in a very 
meager supply of moisture. In fact, the latter is one of the 
most drought-resistant plants of much value that I grow. 
That is not its only good point, either, for its myriad of 
small white stars with a touch of gold at the center, which is 
the result of protruding, yellow anthers, is something to be 
cherished throughout the Summer. Its height of a foot to 18 
inches makes it useful for many parts of the garden. 

The books tell us that as Cassia marilandica it is found 
naturally in ““New England, the West and the South, mostly 
in wet soil.’”” One will conclude from these words that the 
plant needs an abundance of moisture when, as a matter of 
fact, it can get along on next to none. It does not simply get 
along, either, for, although it may not make the four-foot 
growth ascribed to it, it will become two or three feet high 
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and produce a screen of beautiful, finely cut foliage. It is the 
foliage which provides the plants’ greatest charm for me, but 
one can not deny the beauty of the large clusters of bright 
yellow legume flowers, which appear near the tops of the 
stems in late Summer. It is a lovely plant for the back of the 
border, furnishing a splendid background for plants of shorter 
stature. 

The rest-harrows have much to recommend them to garden 
makers, including a flowering period which generally falls in 
July in my climate. That alone should endear them to us, but 
when their amiable natures are taken into account, they are 
sure to get the attention of all workers of dry soils. It makes 
little difference which ones of the hardy, shrubby species are 
chosen (omit the yellow-flowered ones for me, please). They 
will give a good account of themselves in any sunny, dry spot 
and gladden our hearts with their small pea-flowers each suc- 


ceeding Summer. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Summer Care of Delphiniums 


EVERAL questions about the feeding and general care of 
delphiniums in the Summer months are answered so freely 
and so well by Dr. Leon H. Leonian in the Year Book of the 
American Delphinium Society that the following quotations 


are made: 

Early in the Spring when the first shoots begin to push their way through 
the ground is the time to begin feeding, and when the shoots are from six 
to eight inches tall, thinning operations should begin. A well-established 
clump may send out from one to three or four dozen shoots. If one expects 
long spikes, large flowers, and vigorous growth, one should remove all but 
two or three of the shoots. From time to time new growth will develop 
from the base; this should be removed without any delay; otherwise it will 
divert the energies of the plant from the main spikes. 

By the time the spikes are about two feet tall they should be staked. 
Bamboo canes are the most satisfactory material to use. There should be one 
cane to each spike. Rubber bands slipped over the spike and the cane will 
hold them together. As the spike grows taller it should be fastened again. It 
is a mistake to use short canes that will reach to the lower buds only, since, 
next to the crown, the region between the stem and the lower flowers is the 
weakest point, and heavily-laden spikes may snap just at the height of their 
beauty. 

Excessively soft growth may sometimes be traced to hereditary weakness, 
but more often it is a nutritional trouble. Larger quantities of nitrogen, 
heavy precipitation, and insufficient potash and phosphorus often cause soft 
stems with a twisting tendency. But even the softest plants will withstand 
rainstorms, if supported by bamboo canes, and the toughest will succumb 
if not. supported. 

Many persons are under the impression that the only way to induce del- 
phinium plants to bloom a second time later in the season is to remove old 
spikes. Under most conditions this does not make any difference, as very 
often new growth begins and blooms while the old spike is maturing seeds. 
The chief advantage of removing the old growth lies in the general tidiness 
that may result. Removal of the old parts should be a gradual process. The 
main spike should be removed after the flowers are no longer attractive; as 
the primary and the secondary laterals finish blooming they in turn are 
removed consecutively. 

By this time the leaves on the old spike begin to die and it is time to cut 
the plant to the ground. This is perhaps the most critical period in the life 
of delphinium in many localities; this is the time when delphiniums fall 
victim to various diseases and one should be on the lookout for the first sign 
of trouble. Fertilizers, plenty of water, and keeping the crowns cool will 
serve to uphold the vigor of the plants and to tide them over this dangerous 
period. The second growth should be treated in the same way as the first. 
Upon the arrival of Winter all dead stems and leaves should be removed. 
No mulching is necessary for established clumps, although a layer of sand or 
coal ashes will keep slugs away. 


Caragana for a Northern Exposure 


ARAGANA arborescens, the charming locust-like foli- 
age of which is useful in mixed shrubbery plantings, has 
been reported as disappointing in many parts of the Middle 
West because it will not endure the Summer heat. Here I find 
it very satisfactory indeed when planted along the north side 
of the house in rather acid soil, and would suggest that those 
who want the shrub, whether for its foliage or its very early 
yellow bloom, give it a trial in a shaded place with north 
exposure before discarding it. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton. Ky. 
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“DO IT RIGHT OR NOT AT ALL” — JOHN DAVEY 


e TREE SURGERY 
e PRUNING 

e CABLING 

e FEEDING 

e TREE MOVING 


The condition of your trees reflects the care that you give 
them. Trees must be kept vigorous and healthy to be attrac- 
tive. Why not arrange now to have your trees examined? 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone service in all communities 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 





e SPRAYING 

e BRACING 

e GENERAL CARE 

@ DIAGNOSIS 

e FREE INSPECTIONS 














PLANNING & PLANTING 
YOUR OWN PLACE 
by Louis Van de Boe 


How to avoid costly errors; 


THE GARDEN OF 
PINKS 
by Dr. L. H. Bailey 


How tp identify and cultivate 
members of the Genus Dianthus, 





how to achieve beautiful, lasting, 
effects. Illustrated. 


from May to 





$4.50 


ANNUALS FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 





BOOKS 
For You 


September. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


FLORIDA WILD 
FLOWERS 








by Daniel J. Foley 
The ideal Annual-growing hand- 
book! 32 color plates; 95 pages; 
nothing but practical facts. 
$1.00 





Baker. A horticultural escape to 
the tropics. Beautifully illustrated 
in halftone. 800 plants described. 


at your bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 5th Ave., N. Y. 


by Mary Francis 


$3.50 











Are You Building 
a New Home? 


Before building or remodel- 

ing, consult the Bartlett 

Representative. He'll help 

you guard your beautiful and 

valuable trees against 

—Roots being Severed or 
Damaged in laying Mains, 
Pipes, Curbs, Retaining 
Walls, etc. 

—Bark and Cambium In- 
juries by Trucks, Tractors, 
Steam Shovels & Blasting. 

—Roots being Starved and 
Stifled by laying Concrete 
or Flagstone Drives, Walks 
or Terraces over them. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 


The F.A. Dartiett Tree Expext Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
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@ Act in time and have a garden like 
the professionals! Don’t wait until gar- 
den pests start their destructive work. 
It’s easy to grow clean, healthy roses 
and other flowers and shrubs by using 
POMO-GREEN (with Nicotine ) prompt- 
ly and regularly. This simple, sure-shot 
discovery controls all common diseases 
and insects injurious to your flowers 


ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL 
That’s what makes it |: 2eni H men: 
so simple. POMO- en 
GREEN(with Nico fe 6 ars 


tine) contains every- 
thing you need for gar- 
den protection. Truly, 
an all purpose applica- 
tion. Leaf green so it 
doesn’t show. Can be 
dusted or sprayed. 
Endorsed by experts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 





NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO,, Ine. 
Dept. H, Middleport, N.Y. 
Attached find $____ 
for item checked below. 
Name —_ 


We pay the 
Shipping & barges 


in payment 


[PROC e eee eee eeeeeeeeeee eeeeee Sete eeeeeeeeeseee 


Street — 
City and State - suapillitiejaiiniisdiialiiiaiis 
| 1 tb. can of Pome-Green with Nicotine, with 
Dusting Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 
] 1 lb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
5 ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 
() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


eel temic) 433, Boat, iisenal, | 3 
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Dollar Bargains 


30 WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLUS $1 


Each variety listed in my catalogue at 10c to 20c each. Includes the 
25 varieties taking the 25 highest ratings. 


4 SHOW DAHLIAS $1.00 


Including varieties which recently sold at $5.00 each. 


5 PGMPON DAHLIAS $1.00 


Delightful miniatures. All different. Exquisite for bouquets. 


5 CACTUS DAHLIAS $1.00 


Superb varieties. All different. The aristocracy of the Dahlia family. 


10 TALL BEARDED IRIS $1.00 


Recent introductions. No two alike. My collection is the world’s finest. 


8 SIBERIAN IRIS $1.00|8 MINIATURE IRIS $1 


White, silvery blue, violet, purple, | Best yellow, best white, best pur- 
deep blue, etc. Includes varieties | ple, etc. All different. Prodigious 
introduced at $5.00 to $25.00 each. | bloomers. Invaluable for edging 
| the border. 

6 PHLOX $1.00 

Gorgeous colors. Flower all sum- | 8 CANNAS $1.00 
mer. Unusual new varieties in- | Pink, yellow, red, etc. All differ- 
cluded. | ent, each flower a huge bouquet. 


ANY 6 COLLECTIONS ‘5 
ANY 10 COLLECTIONS ‘7° 


All Shipments Postpaid, Unlabeled—Cultural Directions Included 
Box B, Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Robert Wayman 
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EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


The Native Ferns are especially adapted to late Spring planting. 
The following are from our collection of 39 varieties. 


10 Maidenhair Ferns ..... $1.50 10 Leather Wood Ferns . .$1.50 
10 Ebony Spleenwort ..... 2.00 10 Royal Ferns ........... 2.00 
10 Maidenhair Spleenwort 2.00 10 Common Polypody .... 1.50 
10 Walking Ferns ........ 2.00 10 Christmas Ferns ...... 1.50 
10 Lady Ferns ............ 1.50 10 Rusty Woodsia ........ 1.50 
This collection of 100 Native Ferns .....................00005 $15.00 
One-half the collection, 50 clumps ....................0.0000: 8.00 


Our catalogue of over 250 Ferns and Wild Flowers sent on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


NEWFIELDS ROAD Box 144 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








for prevention SPR AY for protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs 
must be protected. Expert 
spraying NOW — will prevent we will gladly inspect your 
serious damage later. trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
30 Cameron St., ° Telephone 
Brookline, Mass. Aspinwall 4204 


Consult us regarding pruning, 
fertilization, and cavity work— 











For your soil’s sake 


get ADCO today 


and begin mixing it with the cuttings, vines, weeds and other wastes from your 
garden. When Autumn comes you will have a bountiful supply of splendid organic 
fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. Every pound of ADCO makes 


40 lbs. of fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us. 


ADCO, Dept. M, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS 
25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75 
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Good Substitutes for Box 


NE wonders just what the fate of the proposed ‘box 

substitutes” has been and whether the intrinsic value of 

the plants themselves has not been injured by such inflation 

of their likeness to the quite irreplaceable Buxus sempervirens 
suffruticosa. 

Berberis thunbergi minor or its seedling variation, the 
‘‘box-leaved barberry,’’ will make a good low-clipped edging, 
but its delicacy of branch and leaf in both texture and color 
has none of the design value of a black box line. 

Taxus canadensis stricta holds its green in Winter sun far 
better than TJ. canadensis itself and, unpruned, makes a 
charming loose, spreading evergreen of a less rich texture than 
most yews. Like other yews, both dwarf and tall, too close 
clipping is not attractive and they have even less ability than 
box to clothe their feet and hence may make a wide and low 
mass much better than even a cube of green. 

Buxus microphylla japonica is open growing and its larger 
leaves (and lack of odor) make it less happy clipped into a small 
compass. The variety Roreana, as I know it, has a distinct place 
but it is a lighter green and the new growth flares instead of ris- 
ing erectly and again gives none of the effect of our true box. 
Ilex crenata microphylla, duller green, has this same habit, a 
most attractive broad edging, and the hardiest (and amena- 
like) Kurume and Kempferi azalea hybrids also. Lonicera 
pileata and L. nitida have lived up to their promise of husky 
hardiness in but few localities, apparently. 

Berberis buxifolia is both box-leaved, as its name implies, 
and evergreen. I have had it but for one short spell, imported 
many years ago from England, and as it has gained none of 
the publicity of B. verruculosa, B. gagnepain, B. juliane, B. 
sargentiana, and many others, I suspect it has not proved hardy 
where box is uncertain. 

Ilex bullata and probably its hybrid, helleri (1 am at a loss 
as to what name it was listed under in the 1927 edition of 
Rehder’s Manual), have the right habit and shape of leaves, 
apparently, so that again our hopes are raised, although per- 
sonally I question the comparison. Is it not better to recognize 
our climatic limitations and use many of the above for their 
own real beauty, or is it just contrary to nature to overcome 
the age-old load of associations heaped upon the true box? 

Incidentally, teucrium is lovely in itself, but, in my experi- 
ence, questionably permanent in New England and, again, 
not box by any stretch of the imagination. 

Groton, Mass. —R. S. Sturtevant. 


A Snowberry and Wood Mold 


HE creeping snowberry, Chiogenes hispidula, mentioned 

in the March 1 Horticulture as being ‘“‘notoriously difficult 
in cultivation,’’ has long seemed to me the most exquisite of 
our evergreens. Its dense mats of wee pointed leaves suggest 
fine lace or delicate filigree. 

I have found the creeping snowberry in peat bogs and in 
rocky woods bordering lakes in many parts of Ontario, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. I have always found it rooted in the 
rotting trunk of a long-fallen evergreen or hardwood tree, 
though the trunk was often hidden by peat moss or woodland 
moss. It is my suggestion that those wishing to try it in the 
garden, sink a section of rotting tree trunk in a cold moist 
corner of the rock garden where the plant could have, along 
with its wood mold, the perfect drainage, constant moisture, 
coolness, and considerable shade in which it rejoices when 
wild. 

In the area mentioned, it usually shares its rotting log with 
the similar-flavored wintergreen or checkerberry, Gaultheria 
procumbens, the small cranberry, Vaccinium oxycoccus, and 
the bunchberry so beautifully illustrated in the March 1 
article. All are among our choicest natives. 

South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
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Flowering Dogwoods 


Owing to our northerly situation it 
is not too late to plant Cherry Hill 
Dogwoods. 


Cornus florida (White 

Flowering) 8 to 10 feet 
Cornus florida rubra 

(Red Flowering) 3 to 10 feet 
Cornus kousa (Japanese 

Dogwood) 3 to 10 feet 


These beautiful plants are especially 
ornamental in flower and the Fall 
coloring is brilliant for a long period. 
The Cornus kousa bloom in June, 
followed by red fruit as large as 
cherries. 


Of course our quality evergreens 
will give you an immediate effect 
now. 

We invite you to visit the nurseries 
and see the Flowering Crab Apples, 
the Lilacs and the Azaleas in bloom. 


Catalog on Request 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
West Newbury Mass. 


Telephone—Newburyport 1950 


For Beautiful Gardens 


PEAT MOSS 
It's GonblemProtected “yy 


Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before planting. This unfailing 
source of humus stores up and p 

healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept, py, 





" ’ ‘ 


165 John Street, N 


1524 South Western A 


ew York, N.Y. 


177 Milk 





Chicago, | Boston, Mas 


Lilies to Enhance 


the Border's Beauty 


In mid-summer Lilies are the glory of 
the garden. Planted early, in favored 
locations, they grow into colorful 
colonies of lovely long-stemmed flowers. 
Here are four that should be grown in 
every garden, 


Lilium regale. 6 for $2.50; $4.50 doz. 
L. Regale. 6 for $1.75; $3 doz. 
L. spec. mag. 6 for $2.25; $4 doz. 
L. tigrinum. 6 for $1.75; $3 doz. 
L. Henryi. 6 for $2.25; $4 doz. 
All Bulbs sent postpaid 


Our bulbs are the kind you can depend 
on. Your order should be placed at once. 
“BEGONIAS AND LILIES” 
our special booklet will assist you in 
selecting Lilies that will add to the 
beauty of your garden. Write today for 

a copy. 
HOWARD R. RICH 
ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of the 
beautiful and inexpensive common 
varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 





HORTICULTURE 


New Vegetable Varieties 


ANY new vegetable varieties have just been reported on 

by the Department of Agriculture at Cornell University 

after careful tests on the trial grounds at Ithaca, N. Y. In part, 
the report is as follows: 

Commodore is a new bush bean similar to Kentucky Won- 
der, a favorite pole bean. The pods are green, long, rather 
crooked, very tender, stringless, fibreless, and of high quality. 
This variety seems well worthy of trial for home garden but 
probably is not attractive enough in appearance for commer- 
cial use. It received an all-America award of merit in 1938. 

Early Cornell Savoy cabbage, described last year, is now 
catalogued by several seed houses. This pure-line Savoy was 
bred by C. H. Myers of Cornell University and was selected 
for its minimum odor in cooking. The heads are of medium 
size; light green in color; round but tending to a point; crisp, 
and succulent. It matures early, in about 65 days from setting. 

Black King is a materially earlier egg plant than standard 
varieties. The foliage is sparse, and the fruits are mostly pear- 
shaped and of good color. Black Bountiful is similar, but per- 
haps not so early. Blackie, in the trial at Ithaca, was later than 
Black King. New Hampshire Hybrid, developed by J. H. 
Hepler of the University of New Hampshire, is early and 
prolific.. The plant is small, rather spreading, with small 
leaves. The fruits are oval to roundish, small to medium in 
size, and well colored. 

Sugar Stick pea, introduced in 1937, is a long, thick- 
walled, edible podded variety, entirely different from Melting 
Sugar and other thin-walled varieties, and better than Giant 
Butter, which is also thick-walled. If harvested when rather 
young, the peas are nearly free from string and fibre. Sugar 
Stick is a fine and distinctive addition to the list of peas. 

The pepper Windsor, developed by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is showing well on various trial 
grounds. The plant is of medium size, erect, early, prolific, 
and has pendent fruits. The fruits are of medium length, 
rather narrow, tapering, smooth, single-pointed, of medium 
green color, and thick-walled. In spite of a lighter color and 
more slender form than desirable, Windsor gains in popular- 
ity as an early money-maker. This was an all-America selec- 
tion for an award of merit in 1937. Waltham Beauty is early, 
prolific, thick-fleshed, and is similar in form to California 
Wonder but smaller. It shows a marked tendency for the plant 
to break when the fruit is pulled. Stocks have improved mate- 
rially the past few years. 

Connecticut Straightneck squash, originated by L. C. Cur- 
tis of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
small in size but is productive, and distinctly early in matur- 
ity. The fruit is of medium length, of medium yellow color, 
not heavily warted, full at the neck, and of good form for 
economical use. The large blossom scar is a distinctive mark. 
Early Prolific Straightneck is earlier than most strains, 
smaller, more productive, brighter yellow, and more uniform. 
It is said to show female blossoms in the first set, a character 
favoring earliness. It was a 1938 all-America selection. 

The most important current advance in sweet corn is the 
development of early varieties as hybrids from inbred parents, 
offering the improvements which Golden Cross brought to 
the later yellow sorts. Seneca 60 has matured ears at various 
places of trial in 60 days and less. The New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva (1937) reports 50 per 
cent ready in 65 days, as compared with 76 days for Golden 
Bantam and 90 days for Golden Cross. The growth is moder- 
ately vigorous, and the yield is good for a first early. The ears 
are short, eight-rowed, yellow, well filled, and of first-rate 
quality. 

Valiant is a very promising new tomato, later than Earli- 
ana but earlier than Bonny, of good size, deep, almost round 
in form, and of good interior character. The color is a trifle 
yellowish, leaving something to be desired. 
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Se nd for fre « sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 










You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
plants, soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 


PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labris (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


LARGE FLOWERED CLEMATIS 


We have 15 varieties of these, all on 
their own roots and in pots, now is 
the time to plant them. 


ROSES 


We have a grand stock of vigorous 
field-grown plants in over 150 varie- 
ties, also an excellent selection in 
pots for late plantings. 

We carry a wide variety of unusual 
and new hardy plant material. Pay 
us a visit and see our gardens at this 
time. Price lists mailed on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 


IRIS 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


_. Free Booklet with 

colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best im- 
proved and prize-winning varieties. 
Write to 


WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-H BEAVERTON, OREGON 

















Name 


Address 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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100 “otewn TULIPS $2 


“Wy -),9-) 1,8 0-47 
\ PAY NEXT FALL 
yp parce’ post, C.O.D., 


| ‘all planting. 
I BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


\\\I / 276 T.C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 
| BEAUTIFY 


wire BURGESS BULBS 








100 Blooming Size Darwin Tulips for $2. 

Gorgeous mixture of colors: guaranteed 

wt aaa wil a2)" Bate wil be gent by 
. Bu 

ae ioe ), at proper time for 


/ 
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Plant PACHYSANDRA 


Where grass will not grow—It 
will thrive in deepest shade. 


For a limited time only, $22.50 M. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Narberth Pennsylvania 











New Korean Chrysanthemums 


A new race of ironclad hardiness, A boon to north- 
ern gardens; equally good in the south. Superb 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for free plant and seed catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


.E. 101 SHARP AVE... RM. 431 


o Ja SPOKANE, WASH 
BAOMNG NGRseR ves 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
LEY HILLS 


BRAD 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 















WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Water and 
feed your plants and trees the 
right way. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. 
Postage paid $2.75. Circular. 





The Original 
““Watergun”’ TATROE'S co. 
Patented HARLINGEN TEXAS 





Pine COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


& A PRODUCT OF SWIFT = 











Our Silver Medal 
Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 
are unexcelled 


For Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 





GROUND COVERS 


Prices per 100, any quantity 
Euonymus colorata, fine evergreen .... 
Hall Honeysuckle, quick ground cover .. 7 
Pachysandra, popular evergreen ....... 5 
Creeping phlox, pink, light pink, blue, 

white, lavender, lilac, any color ..... 


Vinca, Periwinkle, evergreen, plants ... 2 
Mien, | een ar ee 5 
Zanthorrhiza, low shrub, fine ......... 5 


AMHERST NURSERIES, AMHERST, MASS. 





Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz fp Stained glass 


Sapphire. Sowers jure ruby- 
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WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















"The Gardener's Omnibus” Reviewed 


‘‘The Gardener’s Omnibus,” edited by Edward I. Farrington. Published 
by Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price, $3.75. 

It is not fitting that a book should be reviewed by those who 
made it. Almost every member of Horticulture’s staff had a 
hand in the preparation of ‘““The Gardener’s Omnibus’ and, 
therefore, it is felt that whatever is said about this book should 
be quoted from an outside source. Accordingly, a review which 
appeared in The American Nurseryman is reprinted below: 

Something that can be called distinctly new and different, as well as 
valuable, in books for the amateur gardener is ““The Gardener's Omnibus.” 
It might have been expected that this type of vehicle would sooner or later 
come into horticultural literature, since it has been used for publishing 
reprints of books of other types. 

For the great mass of material in this big book, E. I. Farrington, its 
editor, has drawn upon the bulletins of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, of which he has long been secretary, and particularly on the maga- 
zine Horticulture, of which he has been editor during the years which it has 
been published by the society. The extensive activities of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society are well known. The magazine Horticulture is unique 
of its kind in this country. Mr. Farrington is widely known and greatly 
esteemed for the executive capacity and horticultural knowledge he has ap- 
plied to both of these. He has added to his achievements by the publication 
of this book. 

‘The Gardener's Omnibus’ contains 886 pages of text, including a 50- 
page index and over 600 illustrations. It measures 84% x 10% inches and 
is bound in a handsome green cloth. The type is large, with two columns 
to the page, so that the book is quite readable. And it is a book to be read, 
rather than an encyclopedic work of reference. 

Most of the material consists of articles, long and short, which have ap- 
peared in the pages of Horticulture. Much of the material was written by the 
editor or his assistants. Much more came from contributors to the magazine, 
of the advanced amateur type or the expert professional. 

These articles have been arranged in thirty-nine chapters, ranging from 
ten to forty pages each. Subjects of separate chapters are garden features, 
rock gardens, perennials and biennials, annuals, seed sowing, Spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, lilies, bulbous plants for Summer, roses, herbs, wild flowers, lawn 
construction, aquatics, hedges, ground covers, trees, shrubs, vines, Winter 
protection, pruning and grafting, flower shows, garden labels, cut flower 
arrangements, photographing flowers, fertilizers, insects, tools, etc. 





New and Comprehensive Herb Book . 


“Old-Time Herbs for Northern Gardens,”” by Minnie Watson Kamm. 
Published by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. Price $3.00. 


Herbs go their fragrant way with ever-increasing popular- 
ity. The inevitable result is the frequent appearance of new 
books which have to do with herbs and herb culture. This 
book describes in detail a large number of herbs and appends 
a series of photographic illustrations which supplement the 
line cuts used throughout the book. It seems to be accurate and 
comprehensive, but lacks a little in enthusiasm. 
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SPRING SPECIAL 
We will ship 4 each, large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00, 
prepaid. 


BETTY CO-ED KING ARTHUR 
BILL LOWDEN MOORISH KING 
BLUE SALBACH’S 
TRIUMPHATOR ORCHID 
CONSTANCY SUNSHINE GIRL 
CORONATION TOBERSUN 


Extra Gratis—2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in all their 
gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. ¥. 


LIATRIS PYCNOSTACHYA 


Known as “Blazing Star,” “Cattail Gay- 
feather,” and “Kansas Gayfeather.” A tall, 
hardy plant for the border. The spikes of 
red-purple flowers in August are very showy 
and attract gg, Pog er It harmonizes 
with Buddleia, Lilium Speciosum magnifi- 
cum, and Phlox Widar. It will thrive in dry 
soil and full sun. Very bevy for cutting. 
5 plants $1.00 (Add Postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 















~~ bloom. 
Bulb Catalog Very low prices. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 325 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








BEGONIAS: Perennial outdoor Begonia 
plant Evansiana available June Ist, orders 
accepted now. Plants shipped in paper pots 
anywhere. Begonia booklet with cultural 
instructions, 230 varieties described, etc. 
50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: Send 
for free booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 
ties. Plant in Summer months when roots 
are dormant. Write Weed’s National 

Gardens, Box 123-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 








CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep velvety re 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, 3 for .00 
Postpaid. Clarimere Greenhouses, 
Rapids, Michigan. 





HERBS from THE LITTLE HOUSE. Seeds 
and planting plans for Herb Gardens. 
Write for folder. Margaret Norton, 146 
Leonard Street, Annisquam, Mass. 

















Sensational new 


PINK BUDDELIA 
CHARMING ("Sct") 


A glorious new shrub flower- 
vq ing prolifically. Long sprays 
of soft lavender-pink blooms 
mei from late July until frost. 
fy Sweet, intense fragrance which 
particularly attracts butter- 
flies. 

The most outstanding new 
plant offered this season. (Re- 
&. ceived Silver Medal award 
™ from the Penna. Horticultural 
Society.) Grows 5 to 6 feet 
tall, sprays fully 10 inches 
@ long. Thrives in shade or sun. 
- Don’t miss enjoying this hor- 

_ ticultural gem. 
Strong plants of flower- 
ing ‘_— 85c postpaid. 
$7.50 per dos. by express. 


;, HENRY A. DREER 
283 DREER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORMODIN “A” 
The Root Forming Chemical 


A simple, economical, scientific 
treatment that makes it possible 
to reproduce plants from cuttings 
with a high percentage of suc- 
cessful results — saving time, 
space, and labor. Many cuttings 
formerly impossible to propagate 
may now be rocted. No propaga- 
tor can afford to be without it. 
Complete directions with every 
package. Circular free. 


$1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00 and $24.00 
sizes. Postpaid East of the Miss. 
when cash accompanies the order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 





GREENHOUSE (not Lean-to) : $69.75 and 
up. "4 y Pearce & Son, Builders, East 
Orange, N. J. 





WRITE FOR LIST of illustrated, interest- 
ing, practical Garden Lectures that show 
how to Beautify Homes and Make Better 
Gardens. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, 
Mass. 





GARDEN-LOVER’S BARGAIN: English 
Colonial Home, 6 rooms, tile bath and kit- 
chen, all modern conveniences, lot 190 by 
200, 15 years’ collection of rare plants and 
shrubs, old shade trees for saie, in Audu- 
bon, New Jersey. Mary Hoffman, 347 
Mansion Avenue, Audubon, New Jersey. 














FROM A PRIVATE GARDEN: Twelve 
Sempervivums, all different, including 
Lown’s No. 60, $1 dozen. Narcissus bulbo- 
codium, 75c dozen. Amaryllis Halli, 75c 
each. Box 1316, Cedarhurst, Long Island. 





GOOSENECK (Lysimachia clethroides) ; 

Shrub-Yellow-Root (Zanthorhiza apiifolia) ; 

Plume-Poppy (Bocconia cordata); other 

Perennials; any three $1.00. Lists avail- 

=. South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, 
ass. 





